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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the design and experimental use 
of a system for classifying jail prisoners. The report identifies the 
information which the jailer needs to know about his prisoners and 
his use of that information in decision-making. Although the system 
was tested for only 60 days in six jails, the preliminary findings 
indicate that a classification system is feasible. (BH) 
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PREFACE 

This is a report of the design and experimental use of a system for 
classifying jail prisoners. Scope of the system is quite narrow, although 
some of its future potentials are identified. Actual testing was limited to 
60 days in six jails. Even so, preliminary findings offer encouragement 
that a system for classifying jail prisoners can be developed and applied. 
I am convinced that a good start has been made in fashioning a useful 
management tool and 1 offer the resources of the Bureau of Prisons to 
local jail officials who may want help in further exploration and devel- 
opment to meet their operational needs. 

The emergence of a significant new idea, however small, is always 
an exciting event. About a year ago Mr. Richmond produced such an 
idea. As Assistant Director in charge of the Community Services Divi- 
sion, he became increasingly concerned with the functions and operating 
problems of local jails. He was impressed with the recurring thought 
that one source of problems seemed to be the rapidly changing character 
of the typical jail population. Jail prisoners appeared to be younger than 
formerly. More of them than formerly seemed highly aggressive and were 
charged with major crimes. Fewer than formerly seemed to have mean- 
ingful ties to the local community. Two basic questions began to take 
shape; What does a jailer really need to know about his prisoners? What 
should he do with the information if he had it? 

Classification o[ Jail describes an experimental approach 

to answers for both questions. Although Mr. Richmond conceptualized 
the approach, many people contributed to its development and test ap- 
plications. Early in the project secretaries Nancy Kramer and Judy 
Meyers assisted in the design of the classification forms. With the help 
of Director of Jail Services R. A. Miller and Chief Inspector Harold L. 
Thomas, Senior Inspectors John Gossett, Hugh Crum, Francis Kirkland, 
Max Mustain and Hubert Raney assisted the selected sheriffs and their 
jail personnel in preparing the actual tests. Major credit, however, is 
abundantly due the officials and staff members of the test jails who were 
asked not only to collect information about prisoners but to adopt new 
policies and rearrange operating procedures so that experimental deci- 
sions could be carried out. Their willingness to participate to this extent 
is a tribute to their courage and their faith that jail operations can be im- 
proved. 

NORMAN A. CARLSON 
Director, IJ. S. Bureau of Prisons 
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THE JAILER’S NEEDS TO KNOW 

The days have gone forever when jails, other than those in large metro- 
politan areas, dealt almost exclusively with local citizens. Not only were 
the reputations and backgrounds of these people generally known, but 
commitment to jail was a conspicuous event. From his own knowledge 
and information readily available to him, the jailer could quickly size 
up the situation and determine how best to handle each prisoner. In these 
days of rapid community growth and mobility, when it is commonplace 
for people to relocate frequently and travel from one end of the country 
to the other in a few hours, increasing numbers of jail prisoners are com- 
mited as total strangers. Moreover, these people may have no ties what- 
ever to the community in which the jail is located. The proper handling 
of prisoners who are strangers is an entirely different problem than deal- 
ing with people who are well known. 

Within the limits of the law and the framework of judicial and pub- 
lic expectations, the chief jailer and his staff have wide latitude for 
making institutional policy decisions, establishing or changing operating 
procedures and introducing new methods, programs and services. While 
the exercise of this responsibility is in the interest of increasing the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of basic jail functions, the inescapable fact is 
that jail personnel deal with people. For this reason, the manner in which 
policies, rules and procedures are applied have great importance. In 
part, this becomes a matter of sensitizing personnel to prisoners’ needs, 
problems and feelings. In part, also, it is a matter of having information 
about individual prisoners with which to distinguish among them and to 
make decision choices based on these distinctions. 

Just a brief look at a few ordinary jail activities will indicate how 
acute the need for information about prisoners can be. Take housing, 
for example. Any policy of housing jail prisoners will have to be deter- 
mined to some extent by the kind and location of available accommoda- 
tions, Yet, when choices are possible, common sense will dictate that: 
juvenile and female prisoners are held in seperate quarters; weak and 
submissive prisoners are not placed in dormitories or group cells with 
aggressive predatory types; prisoners with incapacitating physical handi- 
caps are assigned to quarters on the main floor; young impressionable 
prisoners are separated from those who are sophisticated and calloused. 
Further reflection will suggest other distinctions. 
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One of the surest ways of inviting a law-suit, official or public cen- 
sure and adverse prisoner reaction is to ignore or be unaware of a pris- 
oner’s need for emergency medical care, Will commitment policies 
permit the receiving officer to refuse acceptance of a person in need of 
immediate medical attention? If so, how does he discover that a problem 
exists and in what ways does he exercise this discretion? With whom and 
in what ways can prisoners register complaints of being ill? What is done 
about such Complaints? What other kinds of emergency needs might 
arise which, if ignored, might cause great personal or family hardship 
or extreme and unnecessary inconvenience? 

What is the work assignment policy at the jail? What should it be? 
How are trusties selected? Work release candidates? Many factors be- 
sides security have to be considered in making work assignment decisions. 
Is the prisoner physically able to the work required? A person with a 
heart condition, for example, or one subject to seizures should not be 
assigned to work in high places or at tasks requiring extreme physical 
exertion. Does the prisoner have the intelligence and emotional stability 
to follow instructions? Does he have the skills or experience that may 
be required? Will he take care of tools and equipment? Can he work 
cooperatively with others? 

Adequate feeding can present problems. There may be dietary con- 
siderations, as for those who are under special medical care or those 
who live under strict religious observances. Food handlers should meet 
at least minimum public health standards of being free from infectious 
disease and neat in personal cleanliness. If there is a central dining room, 
it may be necessary to feed certain prisoners separately from certain 
others, such as a material witness who is to testify against a prisoner 
awaiting trial. When meals are served in housing units, there is a need 
to assure that the food is properly conveyed and that rations are distri- 
buted equitably. In this connection, it must be remembered that in group 
cells or dormitories weak inmates can be victimized by aggressive pris- 
oners who will get more than their share. 

Whatever correctional programs and services may be available 
obviously are intended for those prisoners who need them and who are 
eligible to participate in them. Increasing attention is being given such 
non-traditional pretrial programs as early diversion, pretrial liberty and 
emergency services to defendants and such post-conviction procedures 
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as extending the limits of confinement. These suggest a number of pos- 
sible new roles for jails for which new capabilities and more information 
about prisoners will be needed, 

So the jailer has various needs for various kinds of information 
about prisoners; and these can be defined in fairly specific terms. One 
kind of information is that which has predictive value. Information of 
this kind is essential to good decision-making. To illustrate; it must be 
decided whether to place a prisoner under maximum or minimum super- 
vision, The prisoner’s stability is an important factor in such a decision. 
Residence is one indicator of stability, but how long he has been a resi- 
dent of the community probably is more relevant than other kinds of 
information about residence. Thus, in this illustration, length of residence 
has predictive value in determining a person's stability, whereas the 
address or amount of rent does not. 

Another kind of information is that which can be used for identifi- 
cation purposes. Essential distinctions are made among prisoners con- 
stantly, Is he in jail awaiting trial or serving a sentence? It makes a differ- 
ence. It also matters whether he will be in jail a few days or several 
months. Identifying information is indispensible to good decision-mak- 
ing. It would make little sense, for example, to enroll in Alcoholics 
Anonymous a prisoner who did not at least have a serious drinking 
problem, 

A third kind of information is that which is needed for management 
evaluations. Budget requests are sought and defended in such terms as 
daily per capita costs for care, custody and various kinds of programs 
and services. Changes in policy and other management adjustments are 
made in part on evaluations of day-to-day operations and activities. 
Planning for future requirements cannot proceed very far without factual 
accounts of the present and careful analyses of trends. These are but a 
few examples of many needs for information about prisoners, their cir- 
cumstances, their management and control. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING OF A 
CLASSIFICATION TOOL 
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The focus of concern in this project is the jailer’s decision-making 
responsibility and whether certain kinds of information about prisoners 



(supervision requirements) and housing assignments. These are impor- 
tant basic decisions that are made tens of thousands of times every day 
in jails throughout the United States. 

This is not a new concern. For a long time jailers have rightly com- 
plained of the extreme difficulties imposed upon them in exercising their 
responsibilities for the safekeeping of all kinds of prisoners who come 
and go daily. Underlying the burden is the absence of essential informa- 
tion with which to make important decisions based on factual experience 
and differences in prisoners. Past attempts have been made to adapt to 
the jail setting diagnostic and case management techniques of major 
prisons and reformatories. These efforts have been quite unproductive 
for reasons which are increasingly apparent. Informational needs have 
not been pin-pointed. Although both prisons and jails are lock-ups, the 
operation of a local jail is very much unlike that of a prison for sentenced 
felons. Most jails have neither the staff specialists nor the time to apply 
diagnostic procedures that are suitable for prisons. 

Development of this experimental classification tool has been pre- 
dictated on certain beliefs or assumptions. ( 1 ) It is possible to pin-point 
the jailers information needs and to distinguish various kinds of infor- 
mation in accordance with the uses for it. (2) From an array of infor- 
mation it is possible to select specific items which will have identification 
and predictive value for decision-making. (3) The kinds of information 
needed for basic decisions related to the management and control of jail 
prisoners can be obtained promptly and easily. (4) Information uses 
can be simplified and standardized. 

DESIGN OF AN EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

From years of experience in classifying sentenced prisoners and 
fn published designs of bail reform procedures, items of information 



can be obtained and used in ways which will contribute to more prompt 
and reliable decisions. The jailer makes many decisions of many kinds. 
This project is limited primarily to determinations of prisoner custody 
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were listed which were thought to have a significant bearing on decisions 
as to prisoner supervision and housing assignments. More specifically, 
the object was to find what were thought to be the best indicators of 
emotional stability and mature behavior habits. The list was revised many 
times to insure that it included only the kinds of information that could 
be obtained during a brief interview, subject to quick and simple verifi- 
cation as might be necessary. The list was reduced to what was thought 
to be only key items and it was arranged so that it could be recorded by 
simply checking “yes'’ or “no” responses to direct questions. 

The next task was to isolate the stability indicators and assign rea- 
sonable numerical weights to them since it could be expected that some 
items would be better predictors than others. It was also thought that 
some variables would be predictors only when measured in combination 
with other variables. Classification experience also suggested that not 
every important information item lends itself to variable weighting. Some 
items produce simple “either”-“or” decisions. It was known only that, 
by whatever means, the predictive values of the information at hand 
would have to be substantially greater than chance or the information 
would be useless as a decision-making aid. 

With these considerations in mind, the information list was amended 
further and converted into an inventory of basic prisoner data which 
contained a mix of both predictive variables and items of identification 
that presumably would be helpful in decision-making, plus a few other 
items that might be useful for other purposes. Two overlay sheets were 
designed: one intended as an aid in determining degree of supervision 
required; the other as an aid to making housing assignments. Both were 
adapted to a prisoner inventory form with window cut-outs matched to 
the possible responses to certain information questions. The supervision 
overlay was geared to three grades of custody (maximum, medium and 
minimum supervision) in contrast to the usual tvvo (trusties and all 
others) and included both “either”-“or” and weighted variable items of 
information. The housing overlay was limited to “either”-“or” items of 
information with a coded explanation of how these should be considered 
in making housing assignments. 

The prisoner inventory and the two overlays were subjected to two 
pretests. The first was against the case records of 50 randomly selected 
Federal prisoners. This group was not like a random group of jail pris- 
oners in that they were all adult males serving sentences, but they had 
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been classified as to custody and housing. Inventory sheets were complet- 
ed from information contained in the case records. Both overlay sheets 
were applied. The housing overlay showed nothing significant but the 
custody overlay produced a spread of maximum, medium and minimum 
custody decision recommendations that conformed roughly with decis- 
ions that had already been made. 

Adjustments were made in some of the inventory items and in the 
scoring weights of the custody overlay. These manipulations produced 
greater conformity with the 50 case records of decisions already made. 
These revisions were further pretested with nearby jail prisoners A set 
of 109 additional inventories were completed from actual interviews. 
The revised custody overlay produced tabulated results that showed a 
nearly normal distribution of maximum, medium and minimum custody 
candidates. Unfortunately, there was no way of comparing these findings 
with actual custody decisions since neither of the cooperating jails had 
such a classification system. Likewise, because of the nature of both 
facilities, there was no way of utilizing the housing assignment overlay, 

PRELIMINARY TESTS 

With this encouragement, it was decided that the materials should 
be put to experimental use. The items of information for decision-making 
were rearranged again to further simplify their recording and use. A 
few new items were added, not for decision-making but to demonstrate 
the convenience and usefulness of a single record of basic information 
that could serve many administrative and management purposes. It was 
also thought that the numerically weighted values of certain information 
items used for custody decisions could also be used to predict certain 
kinds of actual behavior. In other words, it was assumed that the higher 
the numerical score the more likely the prisoner would be to accept the 
circumstances of his imprisonment and to relate satisfactorily to fellow 
prisoners and staff members. Accordingly, a questionnaire was added to 
the back of the prisoner inventory to test this assumption. 

Following is the experimental Prisoner Inventory as it was prepared 
for use during a predetermined 60 day test period at selected jails. Both 
overlays were readied by final editing to insure that self-contained in- 
structions were as complete and clear as possible. To these was added 
a set of general instructions for the actual use tests. 
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Prisoner Inventory Test 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRISONER INVENTORY 

It is intended that the Prisoner Inventory be completed for each 
prisoner admitted to jail, on the basis of a brief interview and such ad- 
ditional verifications as may be necessary. This may be done as part of 
the booking process. If not done then, the Inventory should be com- 
pleted as soon after booking as possible. NOTE : The Prisoner Inventory 
is designed to be used only for healthy male prisoners. Females and 
prisoners who obviously are in need of immediate medical care should 
be considered special cases. 

The upper part of the Prisoner Inventory consists of information 
items that have a bearing on decisions as to housing and supervision 
required. Overlay sheets, which carry their own instructions, are pro- 
vided to assist in making these two decisions. The information contained 
in this portion of the Inventory, along with that appearing on the lower 
part, may have other possible uses as well. Check the YES or NO col- 
umn for each category of items. Most check marks will appear in the 
YES column, but check only the one that is appropriate. Example, in 
the category of “AGE”, the prisoner is either legally a juvenile, under 
21, between 21 and 25, between 26 and 35 or over 35, Check one. 

As a guide to deciding the degree of custody or amount of super- 
vision required for the prisoner, carefully place the Supervision overlay 
sheet on top of the completed Prisoner Inventory so that die proper 
items show through the windows. Look first for W items that show 
through, then add the numerical values of all the other items that show. 
Enter W or the total score on the top of the Inventory sheet. Consult 
the instructions on the overlay sheet as a guide to custody decision. 
There is reason to believe that this indication is reliable, but it is not a 
substitute for common sense. 

For housing decisions follow the same procedure of matching the 
overlay sheet to the Inventory form. The numbers at the windows, how- 
ever, are not to be added. They are code numbers that are keyed to 
specific instructions on the bottom of the overlay sheet. Note that these 
are not substitutes for common sense. 
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To assist in the experimental use of these forms, enter the custody 
classification and housing assignment at the upper left hand comer of 
the Prisoner Inventory form. Whenever either of these classifications 
may be changed, enter the date and the change on the top of the form, 
from left to right, so that the last entry on the right will be the current 
one. 

There is a question as to whether the decision-maker should be the 
same person who completed the Prisoner Inventory. For experimental 
purposes this does not matter. If the same employee performs both func- 
tions he may develop certain biases that will cause him to complete the 
Inventory to coincide with what he thinks the outcome should be. It is 
possible, too, that in some jails decisions of this kind are made only by 
supervisory personnel. On the other hand, a rating instrument of any 
kind can never be all-inclusive or perfect. This one is not a substitute 
either for common sense or for knowledge, experience and skills in deal- 
ing with people. From this point of view, it is possible that the person 
completing the Inventory can make better decisions because his personal 
contact with the prisoner is better than relying entirely on a piece of 
paper that somebody else provided. 

Again, because of great differences in the nature of jail operations, 
it may not be necessary to complete the Prisoner Inventory form on aU 
persons booked. For example, the value of completed forms for offend- 
ers who will be held in jail for only a few hours or a day or two may be 
questioned. 

On the back of the Prisoner Inventory form is a questionnaire rela- 
tive to prisoner characteristics and behavior that were observed. This 
should be completed as part of the experiment by the jail supervisor or 
other staff member who is in a posistion to know. The evaluation should 
be made on the day of the prisoner's release from jail or at the end of 
the 60-day experiment, whichever comes first. Simply place a check mark 
in the appropriate column as to each item, record any additional com- 
ments; enter date, signature and title. 

All Prisoner Inventory forms must be picked up by the Jail Inspec- 
tor at the conclusion of the 60-day trial period and mailed promptly to 
the Bureau. Review and analysis of the data will be primarily for the pur- 
pose of determining the reliability of the forms as a decision-making 
guide. In addition, it is hoped that the forms will be an aid in predicting 
the behavior of certain catagories of prisoners. 
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